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Left Wingers’ Views 
Develop Strength in 
A. F. of L. Convention 


the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held at Atlantic City, N. J., adjourned on 
Saturday, October 19, after havin& broken all rec- 
ords of such gatherings in the matter of decisive 
action on important issues. It set up machinery 
for ending the year-long row in the building 
trades, and that alone would be a notable achieve- 
ment. It declared emphatically for the thirty-hour 
week as the “goal of organized labor.” And it pro- 
claimed that labor’s fight on the Kohler Company 
oi Kohler, Wis., one of the most active and ag- 
gressive champions of company unions and ene- 
mies of real collective bargaining, will be carried 
to a finish. 


Building Trades “Agree to Agree” 


The peace pact in the building trades is of im- 
mense importance. It is best described as an 
ayreement to agree. The terms of the final settle- 
nent are yet to be developed. They will be framed 
by a committee of six, three from each side of the 
dispute, and that committee has already met to 
outline its work. If the committee cannot reach 
a decision, a seventh member will be appointed, 
chosen from lists presented by both sides, and the 
majority vote will be decisive. 


Harrison Leads Peace Move 


Not the least valuable element of the arrange- 
ment is that the seventh member will be named by 
George M. Harrison, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks. Harrison, one 
of the youngest members of the executive council 
of the A. F. of L., has won an enviable reputation 
as a negotiator. He it is who, acting as official 
representative of President William Green, has 
carried the building trades pact to its present posi- 
tion, and may be trusted to put it the rest of the 
Way, 

All law suits between the factions represented in 
the two rival Building Trades Departments are to 
be withdrawn. The constitution is to remain un- 
changed as it stood September 1, 1934. The com- 
mittee will report its findings for agreement, and 
after that a new convention of the building trades 
will be held, at which the constitution may be 
modified. 

The procedure is much like that by which war- 
ring nations get together to settle an indecisive 
war which is a nuisance to both. The peace treaty 
is not written or signed on the battlefield. It 
comes out of a conference, which the parties to 


the dispute have entered in good faith to find a 
settlement. 


Thirty-Hour Week Paramount 


The convention, by unanimous vote, declared 
that the thirty-hour week is a “paramount labor 
objective.” It is held to be the only way in which 
unemployment can be ended. 

“We are going to fight for this as we have never 
fought before,” declared President Green. “If there 
is anyone who opposes this, let him get out of the 
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way. The American Federation of Labor will not 
tolerate a slacker.” 


To Press Fight on Kohler 


The Kohler strike, which already has lasted 
fourteen months, goes on to a finish with the Fed- 
eration backing it to the limit. Union workers have 
been killed in this long struggle. The Kohler Com- 
pany, while a small affair compared to the steel 
trust, is probably the most aggressive and active 
enemy of real collective bargaining that the list of 
corporations can show. 

The indorsement by the convention in the clos- 
ing hours of a “new deal” constitutional amend- 
ment has been the cause of much comment, espe- 
cially as to its bearing on the approaching presi- 
dential election. Those responsible for the action— 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers, Sid- 
ney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers and David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers—claim, however, that their motive was 
purely economic, and not political. 


For Constitutional Amendment 

They insist that Congress get the right to pre- 
vent the return of pre-N.R.A. conditions. If this 
can’t be obtained by the constitution’s commerce 
clause, they say, the constitution must be amended. 

In recommending the resolution directing the 
Federation executive council to prepare a consti- 
tutional amendment that would bring “new deal” 
legislation within constitutional limits beyond a 
shadow of doubt, the convention’s resolutions 
committee reversed the council’s previous stand. 


Green Re-elected by Acclamation 

The election of officers, which occurred on Fri- 
day, resulted in the re-election by acclamation of 
William Green, who has so successfully led the 
Federation for so many years, 

In marked contrast to Green’s uncontested elec- 
tion to the Federation’s presidency for the eleventh 
consecutive time, a small group of young left- 
wingers made an unsuccessful attempt to oust 
Matthew Woll, veteran spokesman for the Fed- 
eration, from the third vice-presidency, a post he 
has held since 1919. 

Howard Lawrence, youthful delegate from the 
Chicago casket makers, upset the customary calm 
that surrounded the election of the fifteen vice- 
presidents, after Woll had been nominated, with 
the statement he wished to nominate Emil Cos- 
tello of Kenosha, Wis., employee of the Simmons 
bed factory. He picked up 264 votes, mostly from 
newly organized federal unions, while Woll polled 
28,522. 

Mahon Defeats Howard 


The only other contest was for the fifteenth 
vice-presidency, left vacant by resignation of 
George Berry of the printing pressmen, now in- 
dustrial Recovery co-ordinator. 

Backed by craft unionists, W. D. Mahon of the 
street car employees defeated Charles P. Howard 
of the Typographical. Union for the vacant vice- 
presidency. The vote was 17,370 to 11,693. 

Frank Morrison, veteran secretary, was re- 
elected by acclamation. 

————_@___—_- 
“HANDS OFF ETHIOPIA!” 

Dock workers stormed aboard the Italian vessel 
Rina Corrado at Cardiff, Wales, and plastered its 
sides and hatchways with large posters, “Hands 
off Ethiopia.” The Italian crew and officers offered 
no resistance. 
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Strikes Settled by 
Auto Mechanics and 
Simmons’ Employees 


Two important labor controversies were ad- 
justed this week, ending strikes which had been in 
progress for some time, and the men returned to 
work under agreements which it is hoped will 
safeguard the interests of those involved. 


The first was that of the auto mechanics, who 
had been on strike for nearly three weeks, and 
who returned to work on Tuesday last under the 
terms of an agreement to submit their grievances 
to arbitration. 


The second was that of the employees of the 
Simmons Company, nationally known bed manu- 
facturers, who had been on strike for several 
weeks, during which time the plant had been 
closed. Under the agreement arrived at the em- 
ployees will take an immediate vote to determine 
if they shall be represented by the Carpenters’ 
Union, with which they are affiliated, or the Sim- 
mons Co-operative Union. a “company union.” 

In both instances the good offices of Mayor 
Rossi and Edward Vandeleur, president of the 
San Francisco Labor Council, had been enlisted, 
with successful results in each instance. Speaking 
of the auto mechanics’ settlement, Mayor Rossi 
said: 

“T personally appreciate the manner in which 
all parties to this dispute have cast aside their 
personal differences and co-operated with my 
office in its endeavor to see that no obstacles were 
placed in the way of the sustained business recov- 
ery of this city. Once again San Francisco has 
shown its ability to settle labor difficulties in an 
equitable, reasonable and fair manner.” 

President Vandeleur said: “I think that the 
members of both the Automobile Mechanics’ 
Union, Local No. 1305, and the Motor Car Deal- 
ers of this city are entitled to high praise for the 
civic spirit they have shown in burying their per- 
sonal differences, thereby permitting San Fran- 
cisco to enjoy the business stimulus which results 
each year from the Automobile Show.” 

Don Gilmore, president of the Motor Car Deal- 
ers’ Association, said: 

“T wish to express my sincere thanks to union 
labor of San Francisco for the fair and concilia- 
tory attitude which alone made possible settlement 
of the strike.” 

See 


Former Head of Longshoremen 
Succumbs as Result of Stroke 


T. V. O’Connor, former chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, died at his home in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on October 17. He suffered a stroke 
earlier in the week. 

O’Connor, as chairman of the Shipping Board, 
helped father the new American merchant marine, 
built up after the world war. 

First appointed to the board by President Hard- 
ing in 1921, when he was international president 
of the Longshoremen’s Union, O’Connor was its 
chairman from 1924 to 1933. 


Organization Policy 
On Industrial Unions 
Arouses Sharp Debate 


The battle over craft union vs. industrial union 
in the American Federation of Labor convention 
ended with a total absence of corpses, and even 
the sore spots always left by a hot debate were 
less numerous and less sore than some excited 
correspondents seemed to imagine, says an I. L. 
N. S. dispatch from Atlantic City, N. J. 

The convention committee on resolutions pre- 
sented majority and minority reports on the mat- 
ter of industrial unions. The majority report, in 
substance, recommended that the convention 
should continue to allow the executive council to 
use its judgment in issuing charters to new unions 
in mass production industries. The minority report 
urged that the executive council be required to 
issue such charters. The convention accepted the 
majority report. 

That is the real matter at issue, and that is the 
way in which it was settled—until next year. There 
was no thought in anybody’s mind either of wreck- 
ing craft unions or of hobbling industrial unions. 
Both sides were dead in earnest in supporting their 
views; neither had the slightest idea of breaking 
up either craft or industrial unions. 

‘Minority View Strongly Championed 

Charles P. Howard, president of the Typograph- 
ical Union, presented the minority report, and 
spoke vigorously in its favor. In his judgment the 
future of the American labor movement depends 
on the development of industrial unions in the 
mass production industries, and he believed it vital 
that the A. F. of L. should encourage and foster 
that development. 

“Let me say to you,” he said, “the workers of 
this country are going to organize. If they’re not 
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going to be permitted to organize under the ban- 
ners of the American Federation of Labor they’re 
going to organize under some other leadership—or 
under no leadership.” 

The real fireworks, however, were furnished by 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers, Eye- 
brows beetling even more aggressively than usual, 
he declared that the present policy of the Federa- 
tion (in keeping supervisory control of industrial 
union charters) had failed. There are nearly 40,- 
000,000 workers in the United States, and only a 
fraction of these are organized, he said. 


Woll Opposes Minority Report 


“On the momentous decision of this conven- 
tion,” declared Lewis, “rests the future of the 
American Federation of Labor, for it will tell 
whether the Federation can be forged into an in- 
strumentality for all the workers, or whether it 
will rest content with rendering service to but a 
paltry three or five millions, instead of to the forty 
millions who want to be union men.” 

Matthew Woll, member of the executive coun- 
cil, made a plea for the conservative following of 
the present course. He believed that the council 
could and would solve justly any jurisdictional dis- 
putes that might arise, and insisted that adoption 
of the minority report would lock the labor move- 
ment into a strait-jacket. 

John P. Frey, scholar of the labor movement, 
rose and read the majority resolution, advising 
continuance of the present plan, as adopted at the 
San Francisco convention. “That convention could 
not have done otherwise,” he said, “than reaffirm 
the rights and jurisdiction given to the national 
unions which had been chartered by the A. F. of 
L., many of which had been international unions 
before the civil war.” 


Italy’s War Denounced 
The majority report was adopted by a vote of 
18,025 to 10,826. The vote shows that the idea of 
industrial unions is growing in strength, though 
labor has not yet settled on the course which it 
will pursue in promoting these unions. 

The convention declared flatly that Italy had 
made herself an outlaw nation by her raid on 
Ethiopia—a declaration that was received with 
great joy at the headquarters of the League of 
Nations in Geneva. It turned down a proposal to 
start a “youth movement” in the Federation, say- 
ing that youth movements showed too strong a 
tendency to become either fascist or communist. 
While retaining its traditional attitude on com- 
munism, the convention dropped the proposal to 
give the executive council power to expel any 
union for communistic tendencies. 

As the result of an earlier clash with the bellig- 
erent Lewis, Matthew Woll resigned from the 
vice-presidency of the National Civic Federation. 

Code Legislation Urged . 

The convention denounced as “unethical” the 

tactics and methods of the American Liberty 
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League and declared that the opinion of the 
league’s lawyers on the Wagner-Connery labor 
relations act shia violation of the act by em. 
ployers and was “an attempt to prejudice the 
action of the Supreme Court.” 

A resolution favoring legislation to enforce jy. 
dustrial codes covering maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages was approved. The resolution recom. 
mended the setting up of boards with power to 
enforce codes similar to those under N.R.A. }j 
instructed the executive council to that end. 

Other resolutions adopted provided: 

That the Federation aid organization of tenant 
farmers in every way possible. 


Against Racketeers 


For a campaign of eradication of labor racket. 
eers from the labor movement. 

For instructions to the executive council to in- 
vestigate charges that the Illinois Power and 
Light Company was conspiring to defeat collective 
bargaining with employees and asking the council 
to protect the employees under the Wagner act. 

For efforts to restrict the importation of news 
print paper which has been “manufactured by 
underpaid labor.” 

The convention urged American sports organi- 
zations to boycott the Olympic Games in Ger- 
many next year. 

Denouncing the Nazi regime, which it declared 
had “exceeded all cruelties known to history,” the 
convention decided also to conduct “with new in- 
tensity” organized labor’s two-year old boycott on 
German goods and services. 
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International Garment Workers 
Engaged in Organization Work 


The San Francisco joint board of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union is carry- 
ing on an extensive campaign among the unorgan- 
ized workers in the miscellaneous ladies’ garment 
trades. 

Ever since the death of the N.R.A. conditions in 
the unorganized trades have become quite deplor- 
able. Operators working on knit goods, lingerie 
and cotton dresses earn as little as $8 and $9 per 
week for a work-week that ranges from forty to 
forty-eight hours, to say nothing of the chiseling 
that is being done on the state law on hours. 
Women frequently report having been required to 
come back to work after dinner. 

For the purpose of raising a substantial fund 
with which to carry on this most important work 
the San Francisco joint board of the I. L. G. W. U. 
is giving its grand annual ball on Saturday night, 
January 11, 1936. A souvenir program will be 
printed, for which the committee in charge eagerly 
solicits friendly greetings from all labor organi- 
zations, as well as other sympathetic institutions. 
Funds are needed with which to combat evils that 
of necessity must drag down standards established 
by organized labor unless they are quickly and 
definitely checked. 
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Daily Paper Is Urged 


At Labor Press Meet 


Matthew Woll was re-elected president and 
Rk. E. Woodmansee secretary of the International 
Labor Press of America at Atlantic City, N. J., at 
the best attended convention in years. All vice- 
presidents were re-elected except Florence C. Han- 
son, who was not re-elected because she no longer 
is an officer of her union, and so not editor of the 
union’s publication. Thomas R. Downie, editor of 
the Galesburg, Ill., “Labor News,” succeeded her. 
Other vice-presidents are: 

P. J. Morrin, “Trade Union News,” St. Louis, 
Mo.; John C. Saylor, “Labor Herald,” Wilmington, 
Del; Thomas E. Burke, “Plumbers’ Journal,” 
Washington, D. C.; Harry W. Fox, “Wyoming 
Labor Journal,” Cheyenne, Wyo.; W. J. Moran, 
“Labor Advocate,” El Paso, Texas; Robert B. 
Hesketh, “Catering Employees’ Journal,’ Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Frank B. Powers, “Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Journal,” Chicago, Ill.; and Chester M. 
Wright, International Labor News Service, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

Papers were presented by Mr. Downie and by 
Editor Saylor of the Wilmington, Del., “Labor 
Advocate.” Discussion was general and related to 
all the operations of labor newspapers. 


Establishment of a daily newspaper was urged 
by Frank B. Powers, president of the Commercial 
Telegraphers. On motion of Editor Downie it was 
decided to ask the A. F. of L. executive council to 
recommend that in the next convention President 
Green appoint a committee on labor press. 


President Green addressed the convention, ex- 
pressing his warm admiration for the labor press, 
his desire to have suggestions for help and_ his 
great willingness to do what may be possible to 
help build a stronger labor press throughout the 
nation. 
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New York Cigar Salesmen’s Union 
Fighting United Cigar Company 


Declaring that the United Cigar Company is 
anti-labor, and making an appeal to all affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor to help in the 
fight to gain union recognition from that nation- 
wide concern, Retail Cigar Salesmen’s Union, 
Local 906, affiliated with the A. F. of L., says ina 
circular letter addressed to the San Francisco 
Labor Council: 


“For the past eight months the store managers 
and clerks of the United Cigar Stores have carried 
on a courageous fight for union organization. 
Thirty militant union activists have been fired. The 
United Cigar Stores have proven by firing, terror- 
ism and intimidation their ruthless opposition to 
the A. F. of L. Retail Cigar Salesmen’s Union, 
Local 906. 

“The United Cigar Stores use every possible 
means to obscure the conditions under which the 
men are working. The men in the United stores 
are working a fifty-four to sixty-hour week, in 
many cases a split shift; the overwhelming major- 
ity of them receive between $17.50 and $22 per 
week. This wage is lower than that received by 
many workers on relief projects in New York. The 
United has instituted a system of espionage, a 
system under which the men are completely ter- 
rorized, are afraid to offer one word in their own 
defense for fear of immediate dismissal. 

“The men in the stores want a union. Many of 
the men in the stores have proven by their will- 
ingness to sacrifice their jobs that there is a sin- 
cere and powerful impetus for union organization.” 
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American Newspaper Guild Votes 
Against A. F. of L. Affiliation 


By a small margin the American Newspaper 
Guild has rejected the proposal to apply for affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor, a 
report made public at national headquarters in 
New York shows. A tabulation on the recent 
nation-wide referendum shows that the vote for 
affiliation was 1841, with 973 opposed, about 35 
less than the necessary two-thirds majority. 

Heywood Broun, president of the Guild, said 
that the Guild could not make application for 
A. F. of L. membership until the question has 
been brought up at another national convention, 
but that “a large majority of the Guild has given 
a clear mandate for the conception of the Guild 
as a trade union organization and part of the labor 
movement.” 


== Se 
Wagner-Connery Act Invoked 
Against Mackay Radio Concern 


Acting on behalf of six of its San Francisco 
members, the American Radio Telegraphists’ As- 
sociation has filed charges with the Regional 
Labor Board against the Mackay Radio and Tele- 
graph Company, Mervyn Rathborne, secretary of 
the union, announced last week. 

Rathborne said the company was accused of 
violation of paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of Section 8 
of the Wagner-Connery act. The action includes 
charges of interference with conduct and adminis- 
tration of a labor organization, the first time, he 
declared, this section of the law has been invoked 
here. Eight other members of the union, dismissed 
in Portland, will have similar steps taken in their 
behalf, he added. 


Jury Fails to Agree 


A jury in Judge Steiger’s court which tried the 
case of Mrs. Anna J. (Brown) Munro, charged 
with grand theft, was dismissed after failure to 
arrive at a verdict. 

Mrs. Munro, wife of an Alameda city council- 
man, was accused of the theft of $673 from the 
San Francisco Laundry Workers’ Union. She was 
secretary of the organization for fifteen years, 

During that time, according to union officials, 
approximately $60,000 of the union’s funds dis- 
appeared. 

Further litigation faced Mrs. Munro when a 
petition for a writ of mandate was filed in the 
Alameda County Superior Court, seeking to com- 
pel her to turn over records of the Laundry Work- 
ers’ International Union, of which she formerly 
was secretary. 

A similar petition was denied by Superior Judge 
Gray on the ground that her term of office with 
the international union expired on September 1. 
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Labor Representatives 
To Meet Here Today 


For the purpose of discussing prevailing wage 
rates on W.P.A. projects, a conference of repre- 
sentatives of organized labor will be held in San 
Francisco tomorrow. 


It is expected that two hundred or more will 
attend the gathering in response to the invitation 
of President Edward D. Vandeleur of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor. All of the thirty- 
six central labor councils of the state have been 
invited to send delegates, and the building trades 
unions, which are particularly interested in the 
matter to be discussed, are expected to be strongly 
represented in the conference. 


The position of union labor is that the payment 
of union or prevailing wages on W.P.A. projects 
is essential to maintain scales paid by private 
employers. No objection is interposed to the cur- 
tailment of hours so long as the prevailing hourly 
wage is paid. President Vandeleur is persistent in 
his declaration that union labor will not favor the 
“security wage,’ based on 120 hours a month. 


eS 
CALL FOR JUDGE’S IMPEACHMENT 


A request has been made by representatives of 
organized labor in Massachusetts that Judge 
George B. Sears of the Salem District Court be 
removed from office on the ground he is prejudiced 
against union workers. The district judge, when a 
case came before him in connection with a strike 
of teamsters in Salem and Lynn, declared the time 
was due when the employers and their agents 
should shoot to kill into crowds of union workers 
and sympathizers during strikes. 
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Vote for Charter Amendments 


Four charter amendments extending civil service 
to municipal government departments now under 
the spoils system will go on the ballot November 
5. These amendments have been studied by the 
San Francisco Labor Council and other labor or- 
ganizations and have been found beneficial. They 
_ have been indorsed by labor and are being sup- 
ported by the Union Labor party. 


Here is what these amendments will do: 


Amendment No. 1 extends merit system protec- 
tion to approximately 600 positions in the’ park 
department, now open to appointment. The men 
have been on the jobs for years, with the average 
length of employment nearly five years, and the 
only serious objection to the amendment comes 
from the Park Commission. It will not cost a cent, 
as wages are not concerned. 

Amendment No. 2 extends merit system protec- 
tion to approximately 500 positions, classed as 
institutional help, at the hospitals. These positions, 
vital to the operation of the institutions, are open 
to political appointment, although examinations to 


prove fitness should always have been the rule for- 


employment in the Department of Health. The 
Hospital Workers’ Union, newest of the San Fran- 
cisco labor organizations, is taking a leading part 
in the fight for Amendment No, 2. Although the 
hospital workers are the poorest paid in the city, 
wage scales are not affected, and the amendment 
will not cost a cent. 


Amendment No. 3 extends the merit system to 
approximately twenty positions at the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, including the janitors, gal- 
lerymen, engineers and laborers. If the street 
sweepers must be chosen by competitive tests, the 
men who handle the art treasures at the Palace 
should be required to show their fitness for the 
job. There is no expense attached to the amend- 
ment and the taxpayers are not going to be asked 
to “dig up.” 

Amendment No. 4 extends the merit system to 
the employees at the airport, San Francisco’s bid 
for fame in the aviation world. Acting on the 
assumption that people do not want to fly on 
political promises, Amendment No. 4 is needed to 
keep the airport free from political contamination, 
and to keep good service going. The amendment 
puts all future airports under the merit system pro- 
tection. 


The four amendments together protect, for the 
good of the city, approximately 1100 positions, 
now being used for political playthings. They will 
not cost a cent and will actually save the taxpay- 
ers money through bettered service. Labor is for 


them, and they should get an overwhelming “yes” 
vote. 
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Confirm Commissioner Benedict 


Under the provisions of the charter of the City 
and County, of San Francisco appointments of the 
mayor for membership on the Board of Education 
must be confirmed by the voters before becoming 
effective. 


A tendency to deprecate the importance of this 
duty of the citizen was noticeable in the year 1932, 
when an all-time high vote of 232,000 was cast, or 
83 per cent of the total registered vote. Yet but 
108,148 citizens voted yes or no on the nominee of 
the mayor for membership on the Board of Educa- 
tion. The uncast vote for this office was 119,148, 
or 11,000 more than all the votes cast. 


Whatever the cause of this lack of expression 
on the part of the voters, it is a proof of apathy 
that should be deplored by all who have the in- 
terest of education at heart. It is to be hoped that 
at the coming election more interest will be mani- 
fested. 

On the ballot at the November 5 election will 
appear the name of William F. Benedict as the 
nominee of the mayor for the vacancy which oc- 
curs on January 8 next. The voter is expected to 
vote “yes” or “no” on the mayor’s nominee. 

There should be no hesitation on the part of 
voters, and especially members and friends of or- 
ganized labor, in confirming the mayor’s excellent 
selection. William F, Benedict, who is a candidate 
to succeed ltimself, was for many years secretary 
to the late Mayor James Rolph, Jr. He was in- 
duced to become a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation on May 8, 1928, to fill the unexpired term of 
Fred W. Dohrman, Jr. 

As a member of the board Commissioner Bene- 
dict has been noted for his fairness in dealing with 
school affairs, and for his wide acquaintance with 
community relations. His knowledge of school 
matters has been of the greatest value to his col- 
leagues on the board, who affectionally refer to 
him as the “dean.” 

The Board of Education, with its many intricate 
problems, could ill afford to dispense with the 
valuable experience and good judgment of William 
F, Benedict. 

——————_@e—_—____—___ 


Machinery and Unemployment 


Our big industrialists, aided and abetted by the 
corporation-minded daily press, have been greatly 
agitated by the government’s attempts to provide 
work for the unemployed, even to the extent of 
spending money on projects that were not abso- 
lutely necessary. It seems to be the idea of these 
gentry that somehow or other business is due for 
a revival in spite of the fact that as many men 
are unemployed this year as were without work 
a year ago. 

The American Federation of Labor recently 
published figures showing that although more men 
were employed in industry this year than last, 
more were unemployed than in 1934. This was 
accounted for by the increase of the employable 
by the constant stream of young people becoming 
of working age. 

This alarming condition does not disturb the 
big industrialist, however, who does not seem to 
realize that labor-saving machinery does not con- 
sume farm products or wear clothing, or need ex- 
pensive education, or have any other wants and 
aspirations such as the American workingman is 
accustomed to. 

The New York “Journal of Commerce,” in a 
recent article on “The Business Outlook,” prints 
the following: 

“Labor-Saving Machinery.—The growing eager- 
ness of manufacturers to reduce their labor costs 
is reflected in the increasing demand for new ma- 
chinery. In fact, this reflects a shortage of some 
types of skilled labor. More important, however, 
is the relatively high level of wages, prospects for 
some further increases and the added burden of 
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social security taxes. In practically all industries, 
it is pointed out, employers could fill availab|« 
orders with their present equipment. However, 
the quest for lower labor costs speeds up the 
obsolescence factor. 


“Reflecting chiefly the use of more efficient ma- 
chinery, the output per man-hour employed in 
manufacturing industries has risen sharply of late. 
The index of labor productivity of the Nationa! 
Conference Board, which stood at 126 per cent of 
the 1923-25 average in 1932, rose to 137 for 1934 
and is likely to average well above 140 this year.” 

This is encouraging to the manufacturer, o{ 
course. But how about the man who has for years 
been unemployed? He can not be expected to be 
overjoyed at the fact that the “output per man- 
hour” will have increased 14 per cent this year, 
and that his chances for re-employment will have 
been diminished by that amount. 


Big and little business men must be made to 
understand that the employment problem is as 
much their problem as it is that of the worker’s, 
and that there is a limit to which labor-saving 
machinery can be profitably utilized. 


eee 
A Lesson in Economics 


A news dispatch from Uniontown, Penn., to 
“Labor” says that “mine workers who recently 
won a wage increase through the agreement nego- 
tiated by the United Mine Workers are being 
forced to surrender the gain to the operators 
through higher rents for company-owned houses. 
This charge was made this week as 1100 miners 
went on strike at the mine of the powerful 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. It is a 
Monongahela operation, one of the largest of this 
fabulously rich bituminous region. William Hynes, 
president of District No. 4 of the United Mine 
Workers, declared that the pocket-picking policy 
is also being pursued by the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company and the Crucible Steel Company. Rents 
are declared to have been boosted from $12 to $16 
a month and the price of coal to the miners was 
raised when they went to buy it for their own 
use.” 


Time was when workers looked helplessly on 
while such actions as are related above were per- 
petrated. There seemed to be no way out of the 
clutches of the employers who also were landlords 
and purveyors. 

But in recent years, thanks to government and 
union publications, workers have learned some- 
thing about “real wages.” What does it profit a 
man if he is paid a wage of $5 a day and his actual 
expenses are raised to $5.50? he was asked. And 
when he turned the matter over in his mind he 
readily found the answer. 

So when the miner’s wages were raised and the 
employers immediately raised rents and prices for 
their product, the next move was up to the miner 
—and he struck for a further increase. And this 
endless chain will continue until a scientific wage 
award assures the miners and other wage work- 
ers that they will be paid a reasonable amount 
over and above living expenses to assure a compe- 
tency for old age with reasonable comfort and 
security. 

A nation that allows the pauperization of its 
workers is out of step with the times. We don’t 
want a repetition of what occurs in the Orient. 

—_@_ — 

Poverty is an economic disease for which there 
is no excuse in modern society. Its causes—inade- 
quate employment and low wages—can be over- 
come if our economic machine is kept in balance. 
Gradually increasing production, balanced by a 
corresponding rise in workers’ buying power, can 
put the unemployed to work and create the wealth 
to raise wages. But once the balance between pro- 
ducing and consuming power is upset we can not 
expect sustained progress.—A. F. of L. 
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How to Grow High Wages 


By N. D. ALPER. 
Labor Defined~—Capital Enters the Picture 


Professor Fay in his text, “Elements of Eco- 
nomics,” says: “Human beings must be active; 
unless we do something we die, But all activity 
s not labor, although all labor is a form of human 
activity” .. . And continuing he says: “We are 
likely to confine the meaning of the term ‘labor’ 
to manual work, The farmer labors in the field, the 
motorman labors on his car. Does the lawyer 
work? the policeman? the school teacher? the 
president of a bank? the President of the United 
States? Yes; all of the activites of life, mental or 
manual, that are undertaken for pay are included 
in the term ‘work’; and all those engaged in pur- 
suits and who are paid for their exertions are 
laborers. Accordingly we define labor as follows: 
When exertion is undertaken not for its own sake, 
hut as a means of acquiring wealth or income, it 
is called labor.” 


To many people the term labor refers only to 
men and women who work with their hands. 
From the viewpoint of economics such is not the 
case. In this series of articles the economic defi- 
nition as above given will apply. Any human effort 
directed towards the production of goods and 
services is labor. It includes the president of a 
million-dollar corporation as well as a ditch-digger; 
the captain of a boat as well as the coal heaver; 
the artist, the entertainer, the teacher as well as 
the iron worker or cabinet maker. The definitions 
of the term labor used in the California high 
schools and universities today are logical and un- 
derstandable; and in no way can the best interests 
of men and women who labor be injured by their 
use, 


Land, « gift of nature and the storehouse of all 
of man’s natural raw materials and the only pos- 
sible location of man’s economic activities, came 
first. Labor came second. These two were from 
the beginning and are today the only necessary 
factors of production. Let it be remembered and 
never lost sight of that all man needs for the pro- 
duction of wealth is to have access to land, or, as 
it has been called, natural opportunity. Not fences, 
but man-made, anti-individualistic, monopoly-build- 
ing laws deny access today. By picking grapes, 
catching fish with his hands, building a shelter by 
an arrangement of rocks, limbs of trees, mud, etc., 
man with the power of mind and body directly 
creates wealth which satisfies his wants by the use 
of materials from the land and by locating his 
activities on land. 


In the production of wealth by labor applied 
directly to land no capital is needed. Capital takes 
second place to both land and labor. The econo- 
mist refers to it as the secondary factor of pro- 
duction. Many intelligent people who are sup- 
posed to be well informed are generally found to 
be in a state of mental confusion as to just what 
capital is. Few editors of newspapers or writers 
on economic subjects use the word correctly. The 
fact that the baby just learning to talk reached 
out its arms to a stranger and called “da-da,” to 
the embarrassment of its mother, of course did not 
make the stranger the father of the child. And 
calling land, monopolistic privileges, some govern- 
ment bonds capital, does not make it so. Printing 
bonds and stocks and inflating capital structures 
does not make capital any more than a wish buys 
an automobile. Real capital must not be confused 
with fake capital any more than money with coun- 
terfeit bills. 

When man became conscious of the very impor- 
tant idea that there should be a better way of 
catching game and fish than by the use of his bare 
hands he really started something that is going on 
in a big way today. Thinking and trying, he finally 
evolved a spear, a bow and arrow, sharp stones, 
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and well-shaped rocks for hurling. With the 
changes brought about by man in his ways of get- 
ting a living a new day dawned. In one case man 
only workd enough to live and die with as little as 
he had when he was born. When he learned to get 
his living necessities with less effort he had time 
to think and try experiments and new ways of do- 
ing all things; he had time to dream and imagine 
things not in existence he might want. 
(Copyright, 1935, by N. D. Alper) 


Next week: “More of Capital; the Most Important 
Law in Economies” 

Questions: Is a sewing machine in a factory 
capital? Is the same machine used just for family 
needs in the home capital? Are linen towels in a 
store capital? Are the same towels in a linen closet 
in the home capital? 

ee 


LABOR KEEPS GREEN ON JOB 
(San Francisco “Chronicle’’) 

The re-election of William Green as president of 
the American Federation of Labor completes the 
victory of the conservative forces at the Atlantic 
City convention. After the conservatives had their 
way on crucial issues that were fought out on the 
floor it was a foregone conclusion that Green 
would again be given the position of leadership. 

His election means that the Federation will con- 
tinue along on its traditional policies, upholding 
the basic craft union form of organization and sup- 
porting its friends in the major political parties, 
rather than forming a separate Labor party. Green 
will continue to battle for the American form of 
unionism and against the infiltration of foreign in- 
spired groups who would use the unions to destroy 
their usefulness in the economic fields. 

The American Federation of Labor has learned 
the lesson of keeping a good man on the job. They 
know the value of continuity of policy. They 
have no foolish ideas about rotation of office or of 
passing honors around. Green has been regularly 
re-elected president since 1924, the year of the 
death of Samuel Gompers. 

Serving as president intermittently in the early 
days of the union movement, Gompers headed the 
Federation continuously for the twenty-nine years 
preceding his death. Following the policies of his 
former chief, Green is on the way to approach his 
predecessor’s record of tenure. 
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Assemblyman Hornblower Opposes 
Creation of State Police Force 


The only reason for turning the California High- 
way Patrol into a state police force would be to 
create “a weapon against strikers,” Assemblyman 
William Hornblower of San Francisco told the 
sixteenth annual convention of the patrolmen in 
San Diego last week. 

“The public utilities want to do this to you. 
They would ask you to go out, like state troopers 
were ordered to do in Pennsylvania, and shoot 
down miners,” he declared. 

“That is the only reason for a state police force. 
I helped defeat the measure last season and I will 
do so again. Labor is bitterly opposed to it.” 


Boycott on Olympics 


Bitterly denouncing the Nazi regime in Ger- 
many, the recent convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Atlantic City, N. J., adopted 
resolutions declaring the Nazis had exceeded all 
cruelties known to history, and announced its de- 
cision to conduct with new intensity organized 
labor’s two-year-old boycott on German goods and 
services. 

American sports organizations were urged to 
boycott the Olympic Games to be held in Berlin 
next year, 


Five 


| British Co-operatives 


One out of every eight dollars spent in retail 
trade in England is handled by the “co-operatives,” 
according to the advertising director of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society of Great Britain, who 
recently visited in the United States. 


The Society is the central wholesale agency for 
over 1000 retail member societies. Its turnover 
for this year is expected to touch $500,000,000, but 
its members buy about twice that much from out- 
side firms, doing at least one-eighth of England’s 
entire retail trade. Co-operative societies in the 
United States, for example, have an annual turn- 
over of about $360,000,000, or about 1 per cent of 
the nation’s retail trade. 


Claim is made that the Society embraces almost 
half the population of England. It’s 1000 member 
groups have a membership of 7,000,000 families, 
slightly less than 28,000,000 people. 

Its 100 factories throughout the nation provide 
for almost every need of life. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society is the largest importer of tea 
in the world, with its own plantations in Ceylon 
and India. It is the largest boot and shoe manu- 
facturer in Great Britain and the nation’s largest 
soap manufacturer outside of the soap combine. 
It is the largest milling organization in England 
on a par with the combine, and has, in addition, 
large printing works, two steamships which go to 
France and back each week, and innumerable other 
business interests. 


One of its undertakings is the ‘Co-operative 
Wholesale Society bank, which has a daily turn- 
over of more than 124% million dollars, While this 
takes outside deposits, the bulk of the money han- 
dled comes from the co-operatives, workmen’s 
clubs, trade unions and fraternal societies, 


Every employee must be a trade union member. 
The organization has over 70,000 members, 

Not only are Co-operative members able to buy 
articles at reduced rates, but they receive dividends 
on their purchases which amount to about 10 per 
cent. This is in addition to the 5 per cent interest 
they draw on their investment in the Co-operative. 
No one is allowed to invest more than $1000, how- 
ever. 

Where there are a number of small co-operative 
groups, they band together for group advertising. 
In such cases the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
pays 50 per cent of the cost of advertising, while 
each of the small units pays according to its turn- 
over. All get the same value in terms of publicity. 

To compete successfully with private business, 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society goes into the 
world market, and maintains representatives in all 
the great trade centers. 

The visitor above mentioned said that he could 
see little advance in the co-operative movement 
in the United States, ascribing the fact to the 
multiplication of chain stores before our people 
became really interested in co-operation. 


Elect 


DANIEL C. MURPHY 
Sheriff 


1. Abolish private stores for private profit in 
county jails. These stores are now run by sheriff’s 
brother. 5 

2. Stop the issuance of “gun permits” to hun- 
dreds of “courtesy deputy sheriffs” for political 


favor. 

3. Tid the fees collected by the sheriff’s office 

inte the public treasury instead of the sheriff’s 
cket, 

° lustre decent and scientific care for the insane 

in the sheriff’s custody. 


Take the Private Profit Out of 
the Sheriff’s Office 


Election November 5 
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Mooney’s Fight Aided 
By Surprise Witness 


The big event of the fifth week of the hearings 
before Referee Shaw was the production as a sur- 
prise witness of Charles A. Griffin, now of Seattle, 
who testified he was on the Eilers Building roof 
with Tom and Rena Mooney on Preparedness Day, 
and who went to Fickert with his information, 
only to be told he was not wanted. 

He declared Fickert tried to make him accept a 
job in New York or Chicago, and told him that if 
he would tell no one what he knew he would get 
him a steady job as court reporter with the grand 
jury. (Griffin had previously been assistant re- 
porter in Judge Lawlor’s court.) 

He said he had long known Tom Mooney by 
sight, first having him pointed out at the Ferry 
building by Jack London. 


Griffin’s keeping quiet so long after he knew of 
the convictions and knew that he had testimony 
proving the frame-up is explained by the fact that 
he had a family to support and did not want to 
jeopardize his living; in the second place, he felt 
that his testimony would have no effect when he 
saw how complete and formidable the frame-up 
was, and finally, until recently, he had had faith 
in Fickert, whom he had known since 1913, as a 
man of integrity, and he felt he had done his best 
and had been turned down. Now he has come 
forward, and, corroborated by his wife, has told 
the entire story. 


In an appeal to his friends and supporters for 
funds to carry on the habeas corpus hearing 
Mooney says: “We have reached a most serious 
crisis in our fight for freedom. Something must 
be done about it if we are to have anything like a 
chance for our freedom.” He declares that “almost 
all of the funds contributed to this case go directly 
into the fight they are intended for,” and closes as 
follows: 


“The best chance we ever had for our freedom 
is now completely in jeopardy because of lack of 
funds to carry on the fight. This is truly a crisis in 
our struggle. Our defense committee is absolutely 
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penniless and desperately in need of at least $2000 
for immediate court expense if we are to have a 
ghost of a chance. Won’t you help me in this hour 
of my greatest need? I place my cause in your 
hands. With your help I can win—without it I am 
lost.” 
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Seattle to Honor James D. Ross, 


Proponent of Public Ownership 


The City of Seattle is raising a $10,000 fund with 
which to carve on a cliff towering over the Skagit 
River a gigantic likeness of James D. Ross, for 
years head of the city’s lighting plant and now a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion at Washington. 


A bronze portrait of the great apostle of public 
ownership has been placed in the new building of 
the Municipal Lighting Department. 


So well does Seattle think of its distinguished 
son and so highly does it value his service in its 
behalf that he may return whenever he chooses 
to the job he held for thirty years. 


Lower Electric Rates 


Reduced electric rates that will save consumers 
nearly $4,000,000 a year in the amount of their 
bills were announced this week by the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company. 


Simultaneously, revised rate schedules embrac- 
ing the reductions were filed by the company with 
the California State Railroad Commission. 

The action has been made possible, a company 
statement declares, by increased consumption of 
electricity resulting from a temporary inducement 
rate put in force last December, by substantial 
reductions in bond interest charges, and by econ- 
omies in operating expenditures. The benefit of 
savings accomplished by the company is being 
passed along to consumers in the form of lower 
rates and smaller bills. 

The new reduced rates will apply to all classes 
of domestic service, to commercial lighting, and 
to power supplied in large blocks to commercial 
and industrial users. They will be effective 
throughout the forty-six counties of central and 
northern California in which the company oper- 
ates, and will benefit more than 690,000 
sumers, 


con- 


Reductions will become effective with bills sub- 
mitted in January, the new rates applying after 
December meter readings. 
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“Kick-Back” System 
Exposed in Oakland 


One of the most vicious “kick-back” systems 
was exposed in Oakland last week when drivers 
for the Creamcrest Dairy Products Company, 181 
Harmon street, Berkeley, confessed before the 
executive officers of Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
No. 302 that they were “compelled to kick back 
from $40 to $50 a month or lose their jobs.” 


According to the “East Bay Labor Journal,” 
representatives of the union have concrete evi- 
dence that the employer was enforcing this sys- 
tem for a number of months. About ten men were 
compelled to “kick back,” according to the report. 


Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union No. 302 has filed 
an injunction suit against the Creamcrest Dairy 
Products Company, by which the union seeks to 
enjoin the employer company from violating the 
minimum wage agreement existent in that indus- 
try since 1932. The real violation is, as the union 
contends, the “kick-back” system, by which the 
corporate defendant outwardly maintains the wage 
scale in pay checks of the required amounts, but 
secretly compelling employees, in order to hold 
their jobs, to “kick back” with a substantial por- 
tion of their wages. 
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CHEST SHORT OF QUOTA 


More than $250,000 short of its goal, the Com- 
munity Chest campaign was officially concluded 
Tuesday last at the final report luncheon at the 
St. Francis Hotel. Despite the frantic last-minute 
work of the 5000 men and women who have com- 
prised the Chest’s army of mercy, the final sum 
reported collected was $1,730,799.72, or only 86.5 
per cent of the $2,000,000 quota. 

————————-@o_____—___ 


Ground Breaking Celebration 
For Live Stock Show Building 


The spacious grandstand of the Town and Coun- 
try Club track at Bayshore will be .utilized for 
the San Mateo-San Francisco livestock pavilion 
ground-breaking celebration on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 3. 


Supervisor Andrew Gallagher of San Francisco, 
chairman of the two-county citizens’ committee, 
Supervisor Al Witt of Colma, vice-chairman, and 
Attorney Charles H. president of Agricul- 
tural District No. 1, met with the dog track own- 
ers recently and secured the use of the premises. 

Sooy is to wire Secretary Harold Ickes and 
W.P.A. Administrator Harry L. Hopkins, ex- 
tending invitations to participate in the dedication 
ceremonies, and Governor Merriam has accepted 
an invitation to attend, according to Secretary 
George H. Allen, 
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Aid for Security Act 
Asked by Miss Perkins 


Benefits of the security legislation passed by 
Congress should be made available soon to all the 
eligible wage earners, dependent and crippled chil- 
dren, the needy and aged, widowed mothers and 
blind of the nation, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins told the second annual conference on labor 
legislation at Asheville, N. C. 

Miss Perkins said that the American people fer- 
vently desire the security provided by the Social 
Security Act and it is up to the states to make 
them available without any unnecessary delay. 

The cost of social security would be compara- 
tively small for some years to come, Miss Perkins 
said, pointing out that this was deliberately 
planned so that the incidence of tax might be 
gradual, as business and workers would be paying 
the tax in the early years of recovery from the 
depression and before the full prosperity level had 
been reached. 


Sees Relief Costs Cut 


“Unemployment insurance will within a short 
time considerably lighten the burden of caring 
for the unemployed,” she said. “It will materially 
reduce relief costs in the years to come. It will 
be a vital force working against the recurrence of 
severe depressions in the future. We can, as the 
principle of sustained purchasing power makes 
itself felt, grow old without being haunted by the 
specter of a poverty-ridden old age.” 

The conference adopted a report saying that 
government in America, both state and nation, 
was destined to engage not only in slum reclama- 
tion projects but in low rental housing and an 
adequate supply of good dwellings for the entire 
population, The report declared that an adequate 
housing program now would help stabilize recov- 
ery progress. 

Building Has “Tonic Effect” 

A housing program “stimulates more lines of 
production and distribution than does any other 
single enterprise, and so has a tonic effect on our 
whole economic structure,” said the report. 

“In the lower income levels—slum reclamation 
and provision of low-rental housing—there is no 
possibility of an excess supply in terms of human 
need during the near future.” 

The conference was attended by labor leaders, 
state and federal labor officials and executives of 
welfare organizations from forty states. 


=e 
Progress of Federation Shown 


By Number of Charters Issued 


The American Federation of Labor issued 312 
charters to international, central, local trade and 
federal labor unions during the twelve months 
ending August 31, 1935, according to the report 
made by Frank Morrison, secretary and treasurer 
pro tem of the A. F. of L., to the Federation’s 
annual convention in Atlantic City, N. J. 

One charter was issued to an international union, 
the United Automobile Workers of America: 
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thirty-nine charters were issued to central labor 
unions, 226 to local trade unions and forty-six to 
federal labor unions. 


Following is the number of central labor unions 
chartered in each state: Alabama, 3; Arizona, 1; 
California, 1; Canada, 1; Connecticut, 2; Illinois, 
2; Indiana, 3; Minnesota, 1; Mississippi, 1; Mon- 
tana, 3; New Jersey, 1; New York, 1; North Caro- 
lina, 2; Ohio, 2; Oklahoma, 1; Oregon, 1; Penn- 
sylvania, 6; Texas, 3; Washington, 1; West Vir- 
ginia, 2; Wisconsin, 1. 

SS See 
STRICT NEUTRALITY 


I know it is the purpose of the working people 
of the United States to insist upon strict neu- 
trality. We are determined that under no circum- 
stances can we permit our nation to be involved. 
I am confident that the American Federation of 
Labor convention will deal with this situation.— 
William Green. 


Dan Murphy’s Campaign 


Daniel C. Murphy, candidate for sheriff at the 
November 5 election, is making a whirlwind cam- 
paign throughout the city, aided by a huge group 
of the friends he has accumulated during his long 
and successful career as an important public figure 
in this city. 

Born, reared and educated in San Francisco, 
Daniel C. Murphy attained the high honor of be- 
ing chosen president of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor and served as member of the city 
and state boards of education by appointment of 
James Rolph, Jr., first as mayor and then as gov- 
ernor of California. The latter post on the State 
Board of Education Murphy still holds. 

As a young state senator in the administration 
of Hiram Johnson, then governor, Murphy was the 
recognized spokesman for all of the important hu- 
manitarian legislation of that important period of 
California history. He retired from the state Sen- 
ate on the reorganization of the district, and was 
then appointed to the Public Utilities Commission 
of San Francisco, from which post he resigned, as 
he did from the managership of the Day and Night 
Branch of the Bank of America, to enter the pres- 
ent campaign. He was appointed to the State 
Emergency Relief Board by Governor Merriam, 
and to the Labor Mediation Board by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins. 

Speaking of his reasons for seeking the office 
of sheriff, Murphy said: 

“There are certain abuses now in practice in the 
office of the incumbent sheriff that I feel are a 
menace to the safety and security of San Fran- 
cisco. To eliminate these conditions, and to bring 
the office of sheriff to the high standards that are 
the right of the citizenry of San Francisco is nly 
aim.” 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices — You Will Be Surprised 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


2140 FOLSOM STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 


Seven 


To Adjust Disputes 
In Building Industry 


Through the appointment of a board of arbitra- 
tion and appeal, the building industry of San Fran- 
cisco and the Bay region undertakes to govern 
itself by a plan similar to N.R.A. 

The board members, selected by agreement be- 
tween building trades contractors and union 
groups, are Leland W. Cutler, president of the San 
Francisco Exposition Company; John L. McNab, 
attorney, and Captain Edward Macauley, retired 
naval officer. 


In addition to the arbitration board, the code, 
adopted several weeks ago, provides for a planning 
and adjustment board to handle all matters affect- 
ing the industry. This board is headed by Francis 
O’Reilly, president of the San Francisco Plas- 
terers’ Association. 

Since the adoption of the self-governing code 
several controversies in the industry are said to 
have been settled amicably. 

aa ge 
Ask Aid in Struggle of Employees 
Against Former Wisconsin Governor 


The Wisconsin State Federation of Labor has 
issued a new call for support of Federal Labor 
Union No. 18545 in its fight against the Kohler 
Plumbing Corporation of Kohler, Wisconsin, 

The employees of the former governor of Wis- 
consin went on strike July 16, 1934, for union con- 
ditions and in protest against the so-called “model 
industrial town” which is much like a feudal 
barony. 

A few days later Kohler thugs precipitated a 
riot, firing indiscriminately on fleeing strikers, 
women and children, killing some and wounding 
many more. 


The shortest cut 
to real savings 
Buy everything at 


WEINSTEIN CO. 


1041 MARKET STREET 


Between 6th and 7th 


Run o’ the Hook 


(Thin department ix conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


Epitomized proceedings of the October meeting 
of Typographical Union No. 21: Meeting called to 
order at 1:05 p. m., with all officers present except 
one executive committeeman. . . . Two members 
reported as having been suspended. ... The mem- 
bership statement revealed an enrollment of 1488 
on October 19 as against 1480 September 15... . 
The reports of the secretary-treasurer and the 
auditing committee were approved. . . . Applica- 
tions for membership from the following were re- 
ferred to the membership committee: M. T. Ayres, 
V. C. Curle, Leon Glass, D. E. Ludwigsen, Louis 
Montarnal, F. A. Pura, A. E. Wollum, C. A. 
Wright. . . . Report and recommendations on the 
apprentice committee on deportment and ratings 
accredited Apprentices G. J. Miller, Philip Mitchell, 
Herbert Buerg, I. J. Kohnke, L. H. Ferroggiaro, 
D. T. True and Mary M. Furth were concurred in 
by the union. ... L. H. Ferroggiaro and D. T. 
True were admitted to the union as apprentice 
members, while Paul Coontz received the obliga- 
tion as a journeyman. .. . V. Cimino of the San 
Francisco “News” was awarded his diploma as a 
graduate in the I. T. U. course of lessons in print- 
ing... .. The special Labor Day committee made 
its final report. The committee was tendered a 
unanimous vote of thanks for its work, which was 
responsible for the splendid showing made by the 
union in the Labor Day parade. . . . The union 
responded to the appeal of the executive commit- 
tee of the California State Federation of Labor in 
behalf of Thomas Mooney. ... The scale“commit- 
tee reported progress made in the approaching 
negotiation of a new newspaper contract and scale 
of prices. . . . The president announced the per- 
sonnel of the committee to devise ways and means 
of reducing time consumed in the monthly meet- 
ings to be A. C. Allyn, H. J. Benz and F. H. 
Kothe. . .. Applications for honorable withdrawal 
cards filed by Alice Battleson, L. L. Bonavia, 
Catherine R. Clarkson and L. N. Sansom were 
approved. . . . Action on an application for per- 
mission to use the union label of the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council was postponed for one month. 
...A request from Mother Lode Miners’ Union 
No. 48 that the union protest discrimination of 
federal re-employment agents against miners on 
strike and their familes was complied with... . 
A motion to submit section 53 of the local Gen- 


FRIENDS OF 
ORGANIZED LABOR! 


The Curtis 


Publications 


“Saturday Evening Post” 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal” 
“Country Gentleman” 
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of the 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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eral Laws to a referendum of the membership for 
repeal was defeated. ... A motion that a com- 
mittee be appointed for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the possibility and feasibility of the union 
acquiring its own home was placed on file... . 
Thomas S. Black, recently returned from Mon- 
treal, delivered a short but most interesting talk 
on the highlights of the sixty-ninth convention of 
the International Typographical Union. . . . The 
meeting adjourned at 4:37 o’clock p. m. 


In the death recently of Mrs. Florence Speegle, 
mother of James M. Speegle of the Walter N. 
Brunt Press chapel, California suffers the loss of 
one of the earliest of its pioneer women. Mrs. 
Speegle, who was 85 years old, died at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Lillian Isbell, 655 Fifty-third 
street, Oakland. Death came to her suddenly. She 
was ill only a few days before she succumbed. 
Mrs. Speegle, born in Iowa, was brought to Cali- 
fornia in a covered wagon by her parents in 1852 
when she was only 2 years old and had lived in 
various parts of California during her long and 
continuous residence in the state before she made 
her home in the transbay city. She was one of the 
persons who experienced the dangers of the devas- 
tating Marysville flood in the early ’60s. Mrs. 
Speegle was the widow of M. M. Speegle, who 
was the recorder of Monterey County many years 
and who preceded her in the great adventure a 
decade ago. Besides James M. Speegle, she is 
survived by another son, Will N., city editor of 
the Humboldt “Times” of Eureka, and three 
daughters, Mrs. Amy Brackett, Mrs. Robert Good- 
year and Mrs. Isbell. 


A. E. Geigengack, public printer of the United 
States, will be a San Francisco visitor next week. 
He is to be the guest at a luncheon of the Printers’ 
Board of Trade on Tuesday, October 29, in the 
California room of the Palace Hotel. Because of 
his many activities before and since the world war, 
his recognized versatility, his position of public 
printer, and his outstanding record in organiza- 
tion work, “Gus” Geigengack has become one of 
the best known printers in the country. His visit 
to San Francisco is being looked forward to with 
interest and no doubt he will be tendered a royal 
welcome. Reservations for the luncheon may be 
made through L. A. Ireland, secretary of the 
Printers’ Board of Trade, 155 Montgomery street; 
phone Sutter 8242. 

What have YOU done to further the campaign 
against the Curtis Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia, publishers of the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” “Ladies’ Home Journal” and the “Country 
Gentleman”? It is your duty as a union man to 
assist all other trade unionists in the effort that is 
being made to induce the Curtis Company to make 
its peace with members of the international print- 
ing trades unions, who it considers are not worthy 
of its recognition. : 


ee 
FARM WAGES INCREASE 


An increase of 13 per cent in farm wages this 
fall over the same period last year is reported by 
the bureau of agricultural economics at Washing- 
ton. The supply of farm hands was reported about 
95 per cent of pre-war, with the demand for labor 
80 per cent of pre-war. 


Fite 
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2623 MISSION STREET, at 22nd 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY c. SMITH ————_______| 

The regular October meeting of No. 18 Was 
well attended. Several important questions Were 
disposed of after brief business. Interesting re. 
ports showing progress were made by executive 
and scale committees, also delegates to local trade 
bodies. The counter-proposition of the Publishers 
was rejected. 

There were fourteen delegates at the Chicago 
convention of the M. T. D. U. in 1933. But nine 
delegates attended the Montreal convention this 
year. The officers of the M. T. D. U. “still run 
true to form.” To them the laws of the organi- 
zation, as of yore, are not followed when they 
feel their judgment is superior thereto. Their 
interpretation of the organization’s laws never 
proved an “elastic” one when applied to those 
who had the temerity to question the legality of 
their decisions. 

At the Chicago convention the delegates adopted 
a proposition instructing the executive council to 
submit to referendum vote a _ proposition to 
increase the dues to the M. T. D. U. from 25 to 
50 cents a month. The president, Munro Roberts, 
in his report to the delegates at their Montreal 
convention, said: “A few of our members have 
asked the question ... to know why we did not 
send that proposition to a referendum vote.” He 
proceeds to “explain,” the “big alibi,” or what 
appeared to be a case of “cold feet,” on the part 
of the executive council, “You will recall,” he 
says, “that immediately after the last convention 
‘the propagandists,’ who have consistently, either 
knowingly or unknowingly, advocated against 
mailers retaining their self-government, started a 
campaign to mislead our members as to the pur- 
pose for which the increase was intended. The 
executive council considered the consequences oi 
submitting the proposition to a referendum and 
witnessing its defeat.” 

A “straw vote” made by the M. T. D. U. offi- 
cers showed defeat for the proposition. In the 
opinion of the president, “a defeat would have had 
an adverse effect on the best interésts of the mail- 
ers (M. T. D. U.) ... and far better the officers 
be criticized than the rank and file suffer such ill 
effect . . . had the proposition been submitted to 
a vote and defeated.” The proceedings of the 
Montreal convention show the officers were liberal 
in bestowing praise upon each other and likewise 
the delegates. Proceedings show no criticism oi 
M. T. D. U. officers. The convention went on rec- 
ord “instructing the executive council to prepare 
a suitable charter as the charter of the M. T. D. U.; 
that the M. T. D. U. charter new mailer unions.” 

Referring to the M. T. D. U. chartering new 
mailer unions, Delegate White of Indianapolis 
said: “The first dues forwarded to the I. T. U. 
will determine your (M. T. D. U.) right to charter 
a union. If not accepted we will take court 
action.” 

The convention instructed the M. T. D. U. off- 
cers “to take such action as is authorized by the 
laws to obtain sufficient funds to protect the inter- 
ests of the M. T. D. U.” 

Altogether,. rather an ambitious program they 
have adopted for themselves. Adopting a program 
is one thing, but the carrying out of same is quite 
another. The members of the M. T. D. U., as in 
the instance of seeking to increase dues, are yet 
to be heard from. 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Phone Mission 0141 29th and Dolores Streets 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 2! 
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years for $1000, a parenthetical statement in 
e “much smaller type” specified payment was to % i. 

=a Laundry Ordinance consist of $750 cash and $250 stock. Union Label Section 
‘as This stock, described by the association as hav- 
Te The ordinance sponsored by the Laundry Work- | 8 a “stated value of $50 a share,” was issued to The regular meeting of the Union Label Section 
ic ers’ Union which provides for the limitation of organizers of the CEES for 10 cents a share, was held on October 16, with President Brundage 
ve J hours in which laundries may operate was passed | ‘He commission ‘suid, adding that the association | in the chai AM officers were present except 
de by the Board of Supervisors on Monday last after | has “now stipulated that the stated value of these | phittins and Bell. The minutes of the previous 
rs af acrimonious debate and the adoption of an | Shares is 10 cents.” So that, the commission said, meeting were approved. 

amendment providing that the Department of | instead of getting stock valued at $250 the bond Credentiats ware seccived “Hom Chane ‘wud 
6 Health shall issue permits for operation at night | holders would get five shares which cost promoters Dyers’ Union No. 17960 for B. Blumberg; Miscel- 
ne or on holidays ona “reasonable showing.” a mere 2 Ponte: Rie laneous Employees No. 110, for Kenneth Palmer, 
‘ Opposition to the ordinance came from hotel In finalizing its order barring the securities from vice Herman Dreschler; Amalgamated Lith- 

men, Who said they felt “this is a move toward a | registration the commission expressed the hope ographers No. 17, for Ed Gardner; Machinists’ 
m very strong laundry trust—an entering wedge to | that “no future prospect will be left unaware of the Lodge No. 732. fae Reinhart ean 
s eliminate independent laundries which have been | danger of entrusting small savings derived from Seversi cain nieaons were’ read dnd referred 
: their protection.” Senool teschitig: in, the Hards ‘of nies Who, upon’) sad the curtent Bills Were ordered paid. The Sec- 
in! George R. Reilly, secretary of the Laundry | this record and by their own admissions, have tion concurred in the report of the secretary, and 
a Owners’ Association, denounced the statement as | demonstrated untruthfulness and misfeasance in the agitation committee reported on a genetas 
false and said: “This ordinance contains reasonable | positions of trust and confidence.” meeting. 
. reculations proposed by labor.” : Sea gees Under reports of unions the delegate from the 
Brees rate Sha —. oa nS ee ie NEW SANTA BARBARA NEWSPAPER Upholsterers’ Union reported the satisfactory set- 
. which laundries may no Operate anu! Be Beginning Monday, October 7, a new daily eve- tlement of their strike and the signing of an agree- 

ment was Inserted exempting hotel laundries from 


the restrictions imposed by the ordinance. 
ge 


Receipts and Expenditures of 
American Federation of Labor 


The receipts of the American Federation of 
Labor were $1,032,475.31 for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1935, and the expenses $975,227.14, ac- 
cording to the annual report of Frank Morrison, 
secretary and treasury pro tem. of the Federation, 
to the 1935 convention in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey. The receipts exceeded the expenses by $57,- 
248.17. 

The Federation began the fiscal year with a bal- 
ance of $565,706.36 and ended it with a balance of 
$622,954.53. 

The per capita tax from the affiliated unions 
amounted to $454,839.05 and from local trade and 
federal labor unions $167,186.47. Initiation fees 
totaled $76,108.02. The income from the “American 
Federationist” was $280,415.12. The Federation re- 
ceived $17,651.25 in interest and $9,603.77 in pre- 
miums on bonds of officers of bonded 
through the A. F. of L. 

The principal items of expense were: Organiz- 
ers’ salaries and expenses, $338,576.42; printing and 
publishing “American Federationist,’ $151,721.97; 
San Francisco (1934) convention, $14,496.14. 

a es 


Planning to End Direct Relief 


By Fifteenth of November 

Work relief officials hope to have 3,500,000 per- 
sons on federal payrolls by November 1, but they 
say that absolute ending of the dole could not 
come until a fortnight later. 

The explained that many work projects could 
not be set up until mid-autumn, and that the 
I.E.R.A. would continue making direct relief 
grants until all needy are receiving pay checks. 

Program officials said they could not definitely 
estimate direct relief costs between November 1 
and November 15, but they probably would be be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $30,000,000. 

a SSE 
Scheme to Bilk School Teachers 


Blocked by Securities Commission 

The order of the Federal Securities and Ex- 
change Commission barring from registration a 
Proposed issue of $750,000 endowment bonds by 
the National Educators’ Mutual Association of 
Nashville, Tenn., blocked what the commission 
called “an enterprise to deal in an irresponsible 
fashion with the small savings of school teachers.” 
According to the findings of the commission, al- 
though the bonds which the National Educators’ 
Mutual Association sold for $750 in five annual in- 
stallments were supposed to be redeemable in ten 


unions 


ning paper was to start at Santa Barbara, to be 
known as the “Chronicle,” according to the Los 
Angeles “Citizen.” It was to be of tabloid form. 
The dailies there now, “Morning Press” and “Eve- 
ning News,” are under one management, and the 
composing rooms at least are not union-manned, 
though unionists are employed in other depart- 
ments. The new paper was to be Republican in 
politics. 


Fight Unfair Packers 


A circular letter from Patrick E. Gorman, presi- 
dent, and Dennis Lane, secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, ad- 
dressed to all central labor unions, calls attention 
to the long fight conducted by that organization 
against the John Morrell Company, packers, of 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Acknowledging generous co-operation of unions 
from coast to coast, the circular says: 

“Our strikers at Sioux Falis are being evicted 
from their homes. Their lights and gas are being 
cut off. The money our International Union is 
sending is used principally for food. The strikers 
have pitched camp near the very gates of the Mor- 
rell Company and intend to fight it out there if it 
takes all winter. The Morrell Company is having 
the strikers discharged from temporary jobs, as 
this concern completely owns the town of Sioux 
Falls. No business man dares to buck them. 

“Despite these deplorable conditions, our Inter- 
national Union is not asking financial support from 
your affiliated organizations. We feel we will be 
able to meet the situation. What we need more 
than anything else is your complete moral sup- 
port.” 


ment with the employers, and expressed thanks 
for the support received in the demand for the 
Upholsterers’ label. The Sheet Metal Workers 
reported that for the first time in many years all 
their members are working, and that they are en- 
deavoring to have all shops signed up. Electrical 
Workers No. 151 reported that they are working 
with sister unions for municipally owned power, 
and that all their members wear the union button. 
Carpenters No. 483 asked fellow unionists to co- 
operate with them by reporting any jobs where 
carpenters are working on Saturday mornings. Re- 
tail Clerks asked that a demand for the union but- 
ton be made when buying in the Florsheim stores; 
they are meeting with the J. C. Penny Company 
and anticipate a fight with the women’s chain 
stores; they ask that a demand be made at all 
times for their button to help them in their fight. 

Matters of interest to the Label Section were 
discussed under the head of good of the Section, 
and the Union Label film was shown. 

Secretary Thomas A. Rotell reported receipts of 
$198.95 and expenses of $113.22, and the meeting 
adjourned at 9:40, with the admonition to “buy 
union label goods each day and keep the chiselers 
away.” 

ee ie 
- DEATHS IN UNION RANKS 


Recent deaths of members of local unions are as 
follows: Robert Masters, member of Painters’ 
Union No. 19; Alden Kennedy, Cemetery Em- 
ployees’ Union; Herman Wolter, Musicians’ Union 
No. 6; Joseph Gallagher, Laundry Drivers’ Union 
No. 256; Thomas A. Holland, Plasterers’ Union 
No. 66; Cornelius C. Murphy, Municipal Carmen’s 
Union No. 518. 

ee See 

Not all labor unionists wear party labels, but 

all true labor unionists wear union labels. 


FOR LONG AND SATISFACTORY WEAR — INSIST ON 


“GOLD NUGGET” 


UNION MADE 
$]8 


JEANS 


Full cut 8-ounce denim. Bar tacked and triple stitched at all the necessary 
points. Guaranteed to fit properly. Sizes up to 42. 


Furnishings 


HALE’S BASEMENT 


MARKET at FIFTH 


SUtter 8000 


Rd 


S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p.m Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, October 18, 1935 


Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur. 


Roll Call of Officers—Secretary O’Connell ex- 
cused. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting—Approved with 
the following correction, arising from the closing 
of financial account on Friday at 2 p. m. instead 
of after Friday evening’s meeting, by reason of 
Saturday, October 12, being a legal holiday, to wit: 
Under heading communications, “Referred to Ex- 
ecutive Committee,” lines 11-13, report reads: 
“To Modesto Defense Fund, from Machinists 
No. 68, Molders No. 164 and Marine Cooks and 
Stewards.” Instead of “Marine Cooks and Stew- 


ards” there should have been published, “Bakers 
No. 24.” 


Credentials—Longshoremen, H. Schrimpf, J. D. 
Shomacher, W. Christenson, P. Brown, J. Cronin, 
B. Halling, together with verbal statement that 
Harry Bridges, F. Knopff and Henry Schmidt 
retain their previous seats; Civil Service Building 
Maintenance Employees No. 66, for May McCul- 
lough, S. J. Charcho and John F. McGuire; Flint 
Glass Workers No. 66, Sam Perry. Delegates 
seated. Credential of Filling Station Enyployees 
No. 19570 for H. F. Starling, vice J. Sestak, re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 


Communications—From Building Trades Coun- 
cil submitting copy of resolution adopted and sent 
to Civil Service Commission, protesting against 
examination of eligibles for postion of “brace 
maker” and stating that several trades of their 
council are entitled to perform the work of this 


proposed classification. Mother Lode Miners 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the ‘We Don’t 
Patronize List” of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 

California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Post," ‘“‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dornbecker Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Foster’s Lunches and Bakeries. 

Furriers: George H. Benioff, 

Stockton. 
Fred Benioff, 133 Geary street. 
Schneider Bros., Inc., 455 Post street. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

John G. Ils Co., Ranges, 2902 Nineteenth. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Lundstrom Hat Stores. 

Marquard's Coffee Shop and Catering Company. 

Mission Hotel, 520 Van Ness So. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

Pioneer Motor Bearing Company, Eddy and 
Van Ness. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Sunset Towel Supply Co., 55 New Montgomery. 

S. H. Kress Company Stores. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

Woolworth’s Stores. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 


Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 


Inc., Post and 
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No. 48, acknowledging receipt of donations for - 


past week, and explaining that they refuse to sign 


proposed agreement until a clause against dis- _ 


crimination against union men be inserted. Fur 
workers, thanking the Council and George Kid- 
well for assistance in settling wage dispute. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From Pile 
Drivers, protesting against failure of authorities 
to require residents of San Francisco to work on 
the San Francisco end of the San Francisco- 
Oakland bay bridge and other public work prose- 
cuted under public contracts for the City and 
County of San Francisco outside the city boun- 
daries, as at Hetch Hetchy and at Dumbarton. 
Telegram from Tom Mooney, stating need for 
immediate donation to carry on present habeas 
corpus case before the State Supreme Court. 
Wage scale and agreement of Photo Engravers 
No. 8. Letters transmitting donations to Jack- 
son miners from Cloakmakers No. 8, and to Mo- 
desto Defense Fund from Laundry Workers No. 
26 and Machinists No. 68. 


Referred to Labor Clarion—From Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of Chicago, 
calling attention to unfairness of the John Morell 
Company, packers. 


Resolution of Building Trades Council, asking 
for co-operation in promoting the five million 
dollar federal housing program on a tract adjacent 
to McLaren Park. On motion, resolution was 
indorsed. 


Report of Executive Committee—After confer- 
ence with representatives of Auto Mechanics and 
Teamsters, directly involved, committee recom- 
mended that the Council indorse the present strike 
of Auto Mechanics No. 1305. Recommended 
indorsement of wage scale and agreement of 
Garage Employees, subject to usual conditions. 
Recommended that resolution of electrical work- 
ers relative to severance damages in the event of 
sale to any municipality or public corporation of 
part of distribution system of P. G. and E. be 
referred to the law and legislative committee for 
investigation and report. Laid over for three 
weeks resolution presented by Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers No, 2, relative to metal containers for beer, 
awaiting action of A. F. of L. convention. Rec- 
ommended that Council indorse art study classes 
formed under auspices of San Francisco Art As- 
sociation at the War Memorial, especially present 
course of six lectures on “Labor in Modern Art,” 
at the nominal price of $1 for the six lectures. 
Report concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—Auto Mechanics’ strike in 
its third week; have secured conferences with the 
Motor Car Dealers’ Association, and thank Presi- 
dent Vandeleur for assistance. Upholsterers have 
signed up all local factories with one exception, 
at advanced rates of pay, and tharikk President 
Vandeleur for assistance; demand for union label 
on upholstered furniture is good, and ask trade 
unionists and friends to continue their assistance, 
which has proven very valuable to the trade. Sheet 
Metal Workers are signing up with employers 
and have all men working. Waitresses call atten- 
tion to their ball to be held at California Hall, 
November 2. Hospital and Institutional Em- 
ployees’ Union thank Council and members for 
assistance. Filling Station Employees gave ac- 
count of their relations with McKale’s employees 
and presented resolution which under this head 
could not be entertained. Bakers No. 24 reported 
on negotiations with French and Italian Master 
Bakers’ Association and its going out of business, 
and that organization will deal with employers 
individually, and meeting called for further nego- 
tiations. Window Cleaners received one applica- 
tion from Lundstrom employees; have donated to 
Modesto Defense Fund and Mooney Defense 
Fund; report employers in the trade are organiz- 
ing; had a small strike caused by employer 
forcing men to pay back part of their wages. 
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Culinary Crafts Notes 


By C. W. PILGRIM 

What is the matter with the membership 0; 
Cooks’ Union No. 44 that only a handful of you 
show up to the business meetings lately? Are yoy 
going back to your old habits of leaving a fey 
to run your organization and then if things don't 
pan out to suit you come around and howl your 
fool heads off? Get around in future or don't 
squawk if things don’t go to suit your taste. 

At the last meeting of Local No. 44 a letter 
and check for $1.25 from a lottery came up and 
it was ordered returned to sender with a letter 
stating that the Cooks’ Union refuses to have 
anything to do with any lottery. So if anyone 
tries to use the name of any culinary union to 
sell you a ticket run the fellow out as a fraud. 

Met Business Agent Heddington of Local No. 
31, Oakland. He says that his little fracas with 
Cliff Lester of the Love Nest, on Brush strect, 
Oakland, has been settled to his entire satisfac- 
tion. Waterfront workers will please forget that 
Cliff was once on our bad books, and Cliff, don’t 
you make a mistake like this in the future. Also 
our thanks to the marine workers for their prompt 
action, 


Harry’s, at 5625 Geary street, has our house 
card. If you are out that way make use of this 
place. 

The Music Box, on Ellis street, has been re- 
opened by the boss of the States, at 900 Market 
street. This house will have a full union crew. 

Cooks, don’t go begging for jobs from door to 
door. If the business agent finds you working 
without a slip it will cost you dearly. There has 
been trouble over this sort of thing at the Ameri- 
can Bar, on Third street, and the grease is 
smoking. 

Remember to stay out of the Blue Danube, all 
Foster’s, Clinton's, Pig ’n’ Whistle, White Log 
Taverns, Roosevelt, on Fifth at Mission, and the 
Kress and Woolworth stores. Get your auto ser- 
viced where you see the union shop card and 
don’t get caught chiseling with the bosses—it 
doesn’t pay. Always look for the union button, 
card and label when you make a purchase. 


Electrical Workers No. 151 want to correct any 
misunderstanding as to resolution considered by 
executive committee, and want to make it plain 
the union is co-operating with every endeavor to 
establish municipal ownership of utilities. Pharm- 
acists ask for patronage of unionized drug stores; 
are circulating a list of such stores. Auto Mechan- 
ics called attention to their ball at Eagles’ Hall. 

Report of Organizing Committee —- Recom- 
mended that applications for affiliations of Flint 
Glass Workers of America, Local No. 66, and of 
Civil Service Building Maintenance Employees’ 
Union No. 66 be accepted and delegates seated. 
Reports concurred in. 

Receipts, $675; expenditures, $520. 

Council adjourned at 9:25 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 


HENRY HEIDELBERG, Secy. pro tem. 
Note: Demand the union label, card and button 
when making purchases or hiring labor or ser- 
vices; and patronize the Municipal Railway when- 
ever possible. H. H. 
———_——_@_—______ 
WELSH MINERS STRIKE 
A bitter South Wales coal strike is raging and it 
has been unofficially estimated that the number of 
men out may be as high as 30,000. “We will stick 
it out to the end,” was the message sent up by 
seventy-nine “staydown” strikers at one mine. 
They are protesting the employment of non-union 
labor. They have been “down” several days. 
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LABOR CLARION 
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Se se ne ee ee 


Union Drug Stores 


Pharmacists’ Union No. 838, through its secre- 
tary, M. W. Hiller, and publicity agent, Frederic 
V. Butler, reports the following stores displaying 
the union card and employing union help: 


Downtown District—Bear Drug Company, Sixth 
and Mission; Brundage Drugs, Market and Em- 
harcadero; Feely Drug Company, 32 Embarca- 
dero; Luxor Pharmacy, 708 Howard; Pacific Drug 
Company, 296 Third; Penn Drug Company, 154 
Third; Sir Francis Drake Pharmacy, Powell and 
Sutter; Theo Drug Company, Golden Gate and 
Franklin; A. McBoyle & Co., 504 Washington; 
Plaza Pharmacy, 312 Post. 


Fillmore District—A. di Nola Drug Company, 
900 McAllister; Cut-Rate Pharmacy, Post and 
Fillmore. 


Haight District—Golden City Pharmacy, 1690 
Market; Grant Drug Company, Haight and Scott; 
Hull’s Pharmacy, Haight and Masonic; Haight 
Street Pharmacy, 1601 Haight; Karl’s Pharmacy, 
Haight and Cole; Pearl’s Pharmacy, Page and 
Divisadero; Romer Pharmacy, Haight and Pierce; 
Peerless Drug Company, Carl and Cole. 


Hayes Valley District—The White Pharmacy, 
398 Hayes. 

Marina District—Conlon and Thompson Drug 
Store, 2066 Chestnut; Presidio Gate Pharmacy, 
2701 Lombard. 


Mission District—Vic’s Pharmacy, 2100 Market; 
Dolores Pharmacy, Nineteenth and Dolores; Guer- 
rero Pharmacy, Guerrero and Fourteenth; Wul- 
zen’s Pharmacy, Eighteenth and Castro; Wulzen’s 
Pharmacy, Eighteenth and Missouri. 


Polk Distret-—Economy Drug Company, 1415 
Polk; Quilici & Evey, 1163 Bush. 
Sunset District—Collins Pharmacy, 4504 Irving. 


Taraval District—Colle’s Pharmacy, 1404 
Taraval, 
Out of Town—The Prescription Pharmacy, 708 


Main street, Watsonville, Calif. 


The union declares these stores are “entitled to 
full union support and co-operation. Demand the 
union card and button in local pharmacies and you 
will help weld another strong link in the union 
chain.” 


——_——_—__ &__—__ 
Building Trades Council Urges 
$5,000,000 Federal Housing Plan 


Resolutions having for their object the inaugura- 
tion of a $5,000,000 federal housing program in 
San Francisco were adopted by the San Francisco 
Building Trades Council last week, which were 
also indorsed by the San Francisco Labor Council 
at its last meeting. The preamble recites: 

That “the federal government, conscious of the 
fact that encouragement and stimulation of the 
building industry will be a potent factor in stimu- 
lating all industries in America, has heretofore 
given favorable consideration and assurances of 
federal assistance in financing home-building and 
housing projects; and after a careful survey it 
appears that an ideal situation for conducting such 
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a federal housing program exists in San Francisco, 
where there is urgent need for modern housing 
accommodations for low-paid industrial workers”; 
and that “an option has been secured by the fed- 
eral government and $5,000,000 of federal money 
has been set aside and ear-marked for this project, 
on a most suitable tract of land adjoining McLaren 
Park, ideally located and equipped for this housing 
program.” 

The Building Trades Council therefore urges 
the full co-operation of all citizens in San Fran- 
cisco in securing federal authorization for the 
inauguration of this program; also requests the 
assistance of Senator Hiram W. Johnson, Con- 
gressman Richard J. Welch, Congresswoman Flor- 
ence P. Kahn, Mayor Angelo J. Rossi and the 
press. 

Se 
CLAIM FOR “DISMISSAL WAGES” 


Dismissal wages will be demanded by the 1200 
ferryboatmen facing loss of their jobs with the 
completion of the Golden Gate and San Francisco- 
Oakland bay bridges. By an almost unanimous 
vote the men have decided to press their claims in 
the matter, and they cite as a precedent an English 
case of importance in which similar claims were 
recognized, 

eo eg 
TOLEDO AUTO WORKERS WIN 


A six-day tie-up of its plant convinced the City 
Auto Stamping Company of Toledo that its 500 
workers meant business when they declared 
wheels would not turn until their contract was 
renewed. The company granted a forty-hour week, 
time and one-half for overtime and wage increase 
ranging from three to five cents for lower paid 
workers. A pact with the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union guarantees these conditions for 
a year. 


On the Waterfront 


The labor situation on San Francisco’s water- 
front remains far from satisfactory, with the 
longshoremen seemingly convinced that the aim 
of the employers is anything but peaceful. 

During the week the question of handling “hot 
cargo” again has arisen, resulting in appeals to 
government agencies and to President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor to 
intervene. 

The strike of longshoremen in the Gulf ports is 
becoming a factor, and reports from San Pedro 
are to the effect that the “hot cargo” problem is 
again becoming acute. 

Interesting news from Honolulu is that wage 
advances affecting 90 workers were “made volun- 
tarily” by the stevedoring interests “at a time 
when union organizers were active in attempts to 
unionize the dock workers.” The “advances” “give 
the longshoremen 50 cents an hour, a 10-cent 
increase, and an overtime rate of 65 cents an hour.” 

> 
INDORSE CHARTER AMENDMENT 

At the annual conference of the California Fed- 
eration of Civil Service Associations, held October 
13 at Fresno, and which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of over 10,000 public employees, a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted approving the 
principles of San Francisco civil service Charter 
Amendment No. 6, and urging all citizens inter- 
ested in the preservation of the merit system and 
the sanctity of honest and fair civil service exam- 
inations to support this amendment. 


The union label, shop card and button are per- 
petual boycotts against unfair employers. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


“Tt is our plan to continue expanding our real estate 
loans as rapidly as possible” — PARKER S. MADDuUx, 
President of The San Francisco Bank. 


Discuss your financing plans for 
building or modernizing your 
property with our loan officials. 
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Haight and Belvedere Sts. 
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1528 Fillmore Street 


VOTE “YES” 
CHARTER AMENDMENT No. 2 


Takes Hospital Workers Out of Politics 
Takes Hospital Workers Off Relief Rolls 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL WORKERS’ UNION 
No. 19816 
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Remarkable Record of 
Representative Mead 


‘By GILBERT E. HYATT: 


Representative James M. Mead of the Forty- 
second New York congressional district made a 
remarkable record during the last session of Con- 
gress with respect to legislation of interest to 
labor. 

As chairman of the House Post Office Com- 
mittee he succeeded in the passage of a five-day 
week bill for postal employees which carried his 
name. This is the measure which, after being 
pushed through the House by Mead, went through 
the Senate with the indorsement of the postmaster 
general. 

In addition to the above, he steered through the 
House a number of other bills of importance to 
the public as increasing the efficient operation of 
the postal service. 

While thus engaged in the specialized work of 
his committee, Representative Mead took a promi- 
nent part in the campaigns for advancing all reme- 
dial legislation. Included in this was conspicuous 
activity in behalf of the railroad pension act, the 
social security act, the Wagner labor relations act, 
etc. 

With respect to the Wagner act, Representative 
Mead made the following statement to I. L. N. S:: 

“The Wagner act is the culmination of many 
years of effort to more adequately protect the 
rights of labor and to combat unfair labor prac- 
tices that have flourished in the recent years of 
industrial progress. , 

“The new law makes permanent the National 
Labor Relations Board, which operated in a re- 
stricted capacity under Section 7-a of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

“The Wagner act itself is patterned after Sec- 
tion 7-a of the N.R.A. act, but that section was 
applicable only in cases where codes of fair com- 
petition had been established, while the disputes 
act is a separate statute and stands by itself. 

“Section 7-a of the N.R.A. act defined unfair 
labor practices and provided for collective bargain- 
ing. Its beneficial effect, however, was dimmed 
by lack of proper enforcement authority, and the 
board was limited in its scope to a point where it 
did scarcely more than secure complaints and 
mediate when it could. 

“The Wagner act creates the National Labor 
Relations Board with power to prevent such un- 
fair practices as the following: ‘(1) Interference, 
restraint or coercion of employees in the exercise 
of their rights established by this law; (2) dom- 
ination or interference with the formation or ad- 
ministration of any labor organization or financial 
support of such organization; (3) discrimination 
with regard to hire or tenure of employment, de- 
signed to discourage membership in any labor or- 
ganization; (4) discrimination against workers 
who file charges against their employers under the 
act; (5) refusal to bargain collectively with the 
freely chosen representatives of the employees. 

“The application of the act is limited strictly to 
companies engaged in interstate commerce. It 
must be left to the board and the courts to decide 
exactly in what cases the law will apply. 

“Workers will have the right to choose their 
collective bargaining representative by an election 
supervised by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Such elections will be held when a dispute arises 
between two or more groups within a company 
who seek to act as the collective bargaining 
agency. The principle of majority rule is clearly 
established, which in many cases will rule out 
‘company unions.’ 

“The ‘teeth’ in the Wagner act lie in the power 
of the board, upon the refusal of a company to 
comply with the board’s decision as to labor prac- 


tices, to petition a Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the enforcement of its order. The judg- 
ment of the court will be final, except that the 
case may be reviewed by the United States Su- 
preme Court.” 

——_@&_____—__ 


Automobile Parade Scheduled 
By Union Labor Party Chiefs 


Union Labor Party headquarters has announced 
plans for a city-wide automobile parade October 
29 for the candidates indorsed by that group. 

William Casey is chairman of the parade com- 
mittee and is being assisted by J. J. Sutton, Paul 
Gaffney, Walter Stone, J. J. Sherry and Lawrence 
Palacios. 

———— &—_____\—__ 
CROCKETT STRIKE ENDED 


A special to a local newspaper from Crockett 
says that Vice-President William B. Tyler of the 
California and Hawaian Sugar Refining Company 
has announced that the company and the Crockett 
Union of Warehousemen and Cereal Workers have 
ended hostilities by signing an agreement to re- 
main in effect to September 30, 1936. The basic 
wage was announced as $5.25 per day. It will 
affect 400 workmen. 

————_@_____—__- 
SEAMEN’S CONVENTION 


The thirty-third convention of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America will be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., commencing at 10 a. m. Monday, 
January 13, 1936. The call urges that all affiliated 
district and local unions be represented. 

—————-@______ 
OBSERVANCE OF CONTRACTS 


The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor strongly urges strict observance of 
contracts, declaring it the duty and obligation of 
all parties to contracts to carry them out and 
maintain them inviolate. 

—_—__@—____ 


Building Permits in 700 Cities 
At Highest Level in Four Years 


Indicated future expenditures for building con- 
struction as revealed by building permits issued 
in August rose to the highest level for any month 
since October, 1931, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announces. Indicated expenditures for residential 
buildings were more than three times as great in 
August, 1935, as in the same month of the preced- 
ing year. There were also substantial gains over 
a year ago in expenditures for new non-residential 
buildings, and for additions and repairs. 

Although the number and value of building per- 
mits issued at this time of the year usually have 
a downward trend, August showed a pick-up over 
July. The total permit valuation in August, 1935, 
amounted to $87,770,000, as compared with $74,- 
208,000 in July, 1935, and $44,633,000 in August, 
1934, 

During the first eight months of 1935 permits 
were issued in cities having a population of 10,000 
or over for buildings valued at approximately 
$515,000,000, an increase of nearly $200,000,000 or 
approximately 60 per cent over the same period 
of a year ago. 
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231 Post St., above Grant Ave. 2508 Mission St., near 2ist St. 
2106 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 


Federation Membership Increase 
More Than Half Million in Year 


The membership of the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor for August, 1935, 
was 3,153,913, Frank Morrison, secretary ani 
treasurer pro tem of the American Federation oj 
Labor, reported to the Federation’s annual conven. 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J. 

“The membership of affiliated unions for the 
year ending August 31, 1935,” Morrison said, “js 
3,045,347, an increase of 437,336 members over the 
average membership for the twelve months last 
year. 

“The total membership for the month of Augusi, 
1935, is 3,153,913, which shows an increase of paid 
membership in August, 1935, over the average paid 
membership of the affiliated unions last year of 
545,902. 

“National and international organizations are re- 
quired to pay the per capita tax upon their ful! 
paid-up membership, and therefore the member- 
ship does not include all the members who are 
unemployed during the fiscal year.” 

In analyzing these figures Morrison said: 

“There are 31,291 local unions in the 109 nationa 
and international unions and 1354 local trade and 
federal unions directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, a grand total of 32,645 loca 
unions. 

“The average paid membership of the nationa 
and international unions is 2,933,858, and the aver- 
age paid membership of the directly affiliated loca 
unions of the American Federation of Labor is 
111,489, making a grand total paid membership o/ 
3,045,347.” 


IT HAD STOPPED WAVING 


A small boy was sitting on his father’s knee 
watching his mother as she painfully went through 
the delicate operation of doing her hair in the most 
becoming wave effect. “No waves for you, Pa,” 
said the infant philosopher as he fondly polished 
his parent’s bald head; “you're all beach.”—Ex. 
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Put a bigger “kick” in collective bargaining with 
a 100 per cent solution of collective buying under 
the union label. 
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